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healthy, bright-eyed, and rosy girl, with the smile upon 
her lip, and gaiety and good humour in her bright blue 
eye. Her cheek was now pale, and her eye had lost its 
lustre, and Kennedy, pitied the beautiful wreck — for she 
was still young and beautiful. They were alone ; the con- 
versation naturally verged towards old times ; an explana- 
tion ensued, a reconciliation followed, and, promises 
and vows were again renewed with double the fervour and 
truth of former years. 

Kennedy told his mother of the circumstance ; and 
she advised him, to prevent a recurrence of any accident 
or misfortune, to urge a speedy marriage. She wished to 
keep her son at home, for she feared he had acquired a 
tasteforramblingduringtbetimebe hadbeenaway; besides, 
the idea of Mary's comfortable farm, and the happy home 
her son would be master of, made her bosom dance withjoy. 
Kennedy w.as but too anxious to follow her advice, and ac- 
cordingly urged Mary to make him happy, pointing out the 
consequences that ensued from their first delay — how he 
had been driven away ; how she was married ; and how 
near she was being murdered, only that heaven sent him to 
her assistance. She consented, and the following Sunday' 
was appointed for the ceremony to take place. 

The sailors who had been discontinued in their attempt, 
made their case known to their comrades on board, and a 
confederacy was entered into by them to attack the house 
of Mary on the night of her marriage, while the guests were 
engaged with their mirth and revelry ; and as they were 
to sail with the tide of that night, they might take their re- 
venge in safety to themselves. 

The mother of Kennedy could not be induced by any 
means to be present at the wedding ; and when her son 
came to know the reason, and to endeavour to induce her, 
she merely replied — 

Never mind me, Kennedy, dear ; you know that there is 
no one prouder to see you happy than your mother ; but 
there is something over me this evening, and you know I 
never do any thing without having good reason ; so never 
mind me, Kennedy, dear.I'U see you early in the morning." 

Kennedy, who knew the eccentric turn of his 
mother, did not press her ; arid the festivities of the night 
were at their height: the rustic jest and the simple song 
passed round, and the whiskey flowed in brimmers, and all 
were merry and hapfiy, when the mother of Kennedy, out 
of breath, and pale and panting with fatigue and terror, 
rushed in. 

" For the sake of heaven, if you be men, stand and de- 
fend yourselves. The strange sailors have left the vessel, 
and are coining in a body to murder all before them. I 
ran over by the short cut, and roused the boys as I came 
along — but the sailors are not many perches from the 
door. The women began to scream, and the men to look 
about them, not knowing which side to turn. 

"Hold your screaming throats,"she said to the women, 
"and you stir about, and bar thedoor and windows, ivyou 
have the spirit of men within yez ;" and she dragged a 
large oak table against the door. Kennedy leapt to his 
feet to assist her, and in a few minutes every portable ar- 
ticle of furniture in the house was piled against the door 
and windows. 

" Now put out the lights," said she, " and leave us 
in darkness.'' 

The noise of the feet of many men advancing rapidly 
fell upon their ears, and in a few minutes a rap at the 
door announced their arrival. 

"Don't one of'you speak a word," said she. 

A second rap, louder, echoed through the house, but no 
one stirred inside. The men were heard to whisper for 
a while, and then to try if the doors and windows were 
any way accessible. They succeeded in breaking in some 
glass at the top of the window, to which one of them was 
elevated. 

"Here, Kennedy," saidtbemofcher, handinghim thelarge 
kitchen tongs, "don't let him tell what he's seen when 
they take him back." 

Kennedy mounted upon a chair near the window, and as 
the man put in his head through the broken part, Kennedy 
struck him a terrible blow on thefofehead^ and he drops 
back senseless into .the arms of his companion s. 

<c NVvht shnllt" CQl/i 4-ha ^in^Aw • r*Y\A *•£« * 



' Now shout," said the jupther ; and *ne mm joined 
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in one loud and simultaneous shout, which was answered 

by cries of revenge from the men outside, and a terrible 
rush was made against thedoor, which, however, defiedall 
their efforts. The attack was renewed and redoubled with 
equal success, and cries were heardof 'setfireto the house,* 
when the shouts and bustle of men coming along at a dis- 
tance, made them pause. The men inside shouted, and 
they were answered by the villagers coming to their assis- 
tance. 

" Now, boys," said Kennedy, '< take the things from the 
door, and let us be ready to rush out upon them." 

But the sailors had anticipated their movement, and fled 
towards the shore, leaving the wounded man behind them. 
He was not killed; they took him into the house, and bathed 
his wound, and the farrier of the village bled him with his 
phleme. The rest of the night was Spent in mirth and festi- 
vity. 

Kennedy and Mary lived happy together, and their wed- 
ding night was the most troublesome of the days and nights 
of their long and prosperous lives ; and Kennedy often re- 
marked, that it is happy for the man whose misfortunes 
come before marriage, and not after. J.L. D. 



POPULAR LECTURES ON TEE PHYSIOLOGY OF 

ANIMALS. 

The following is an abstract of I>i: Henry's seventh 
Lecture : 



The essential part of the ear, or organ of hearing, is 
contained in the side of the skull, and makes a projection 
into the interior of the cavity containing the brain. — 
Hence it happens that inflammation of the ear is readily 
communicated to the brain, and produces death, the 
only symptom of the disease at first being an intense 
pain in the ear. The impressions from without enter by 
a passage into which they are collected or directed Jjy the 
external ear, (as this gristly appendage is called,} just in 
the same manner as they are collected by the wide part 
of the ear-trumpet, and directed into the tube; the ear- 
trumpet being only a contrivance which deaf people use 
to enlarge that part of the ear which collects sounds. 
The external ear is then simply a mechanical instrument 
for collecting sounds, and directing them into the pas- 
sage which leads to the drum, as it is called. < The drum 
is a cell or cavity interposed between the external passage 
and the true auditory or sentient part of the ear:; no 
communication exists in the natural state between the ex- 
ternal passage and this hollow cavity or drum. A thin 
membrane, called the membrane of the drum, is spread 
across the bottom of the external passage, and cuts off all 
communication between it and the drum, so that the fear 
which many entertain of insects, or foreign substances 
insinuating themselves from the external passage into the 
drum is quite groundless. In some persons, when the ear 
is placed in a favourable light, the membrane of the drum 
can be seen at the bottom of the external passage: it can 
at all times be touched by a probe 'introduced into the 
ear. The cavity of the drum contains air, and communicates 
With the external atmosphere by a tube opening into_the 
baj;k part of the mouth ; by means of this communication, 
some individuals are enabled to force tobacco-smoke from 
their mouth out of their ears. In such cases the smoke 
passes from the back part of the mouth into the tube ; 
from thence into the cavity of the drum, and thence 
(through some opening in the membrane of the drum, 
made either by ulceration or accident, or, perhaps, exist- 
ing there as an original malformation) into the external 
passage, and so to the exterior of thehead. In the interior 
of the drum are found three minute bones, articulated 
with each other, so as to form a chain or series of bones, 
which stretches across the cavity of the drum, from the 
membrane of the drum, on the one side, to the internal 
part of the ear, or the labyrinth, on the other. These 
bones are called, from their forms, the hammer, the anvil, 
and the stirrup. The hammer is attached to the inner 
side of the membrane of the drum ; the stirrup, by itsfl^t 
side, fills up an opening which leads from the drum wtp 
the labyrinth. The headof the hammer rests on the W 
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vil, and the other end of the anvil is attached to the arch 
of the stirrup. Impressions of sound received by the mem- 
brane of the drum are conveyed by this chain of bones 
across the drum to the labyrinth. The bones are supplied 
with muscles, by which they can be moved within certain 
limits. The internal or sentient part of the ear is on the 
farther side of the drum ; it is called the labyrinth from 
its complicated structure. It consists of three p.iits, culled 
the vestibule, snail shell, and semicircular canals : these 
parts are all hollowed out of the solid bone. The vesti- 
bule contains a very thin membranous bag, which spreads 
offsets or branches into the semicircular canals ; the inte- 
rior of this bag, and of the offsets, contains a liquid which 
is entirely shut up in this membranous bag with its offsets, 
and has no communication with any thing outside: again 
the space between this bag, and the bony shell by which 
it is contained, is filled by a mesh work of exceedingly 
delicate fibres, and the interstices of these fibres are 
filled with liquid, so that commencing from the out- 
side you have, 

1st. The bony exterior or case. 

2dly. A space filled with a transparent liquid, con- 
tained in a net-work so delicate that the liquid seems 
quite at large. 

3d!y. The membranous bag, having very nearly the 
shape of the vestibule and semicircular canals. 

Lastly. On the interior of the bag, and washed by the 
liquid which it contains, is spread the auditory nerve com- 
ing from the brain, and' penetrating, first the bone, and 
afterwards the membranous bag contained in the 
bone. From this description you will, understand that 
any sonorous impression from without, before it can be 
perceived by the mind, is first collected by the external 
trumpet of the ear, and directed into the external pas- 
sage ; then received by the membrane of the drum, and 
Communicated from thence by the bones of the drum to 
the labyrinth, where it sets "in vibration the liquid out- 
side the membranous bag, then the bag itself, then its li- 
quid contents, and last of all the expansion of the audito- 
ry nerve. While the parts constituting the essential* or- 
gan of hearing contained in the labyrinth are of such ex- 
treme delicacy and tenuity.as scarcely to be capable of 
examination by our instruments of sense, the bony case in 
■which they are situated consists of the firmest and hardest 
bone in the body, so as to be technically called the pe- 
trous or rocky portion of the temple bone. 

As it is of more use to be able to hear sounds coming 
from before than from behind, the external ear is formed 
for catching sounds coming from before, by its concavity 
haying a slight direction forward. In the same degree 
as this structure is favorable for catching sounds coming 
from before, it is unfavourable for catching sounds coining 
from behind ; but the inclination in the human ear is so 
inconsiderable, and the opening so patulous, that we can 
distinctly hear sounds in whatever direction they may 
come, In quadrupeds the external ear is more in the form 
of a tube than it is in man, and, therefore, does not So 
readily catch sounds coming in any other direction than 
that of the open mouth of the tube. To counteract this 
defect* animals hare a considerable power of moving the 
external ear so as turn the open mouth of the tube to- 
wards that quarter from which the sounds come. Birds 
are without an external ear, similar to that possessed 
by man and quadrupeds, but sometimes the feathers are 
arranged so as to form a very perfect apparatus for car- 
rying sounds into the external passage; this may be seen in 
the ow.1. Birds have the drum and membrane of the 
drum, but their labyrinth is los perfect than the laby- 
rinth of the higher classes of animals. 



Rory Oge M'Quillan, of Dunluce Castle, could trace 
hia family from their departure from Babylon, three thou- 
sand years ago, whence they came to Scotland, and being 
called Chaldeans, gave origin to the corruption of the 
(^ttpi*,C«'ledonians : the M'Quillans afterwards removed 
ta Ireland, 

ig.tj-efls wjlli submission yaw down to the blast, 
So we when w« sj|h hmt rememba the past, 



THE HAPPY SHEPHERD— A SONG. 
Yes, Phillis, we'll trip o'er the meads, 

And hasten away to the plain ; 
Where shepherds attend with their reed? 

To welcome my love and her swass : 
The lark is exalted in air, 
. The linnet sings .perc'hM on the spray • 
Our lambs stand in need of our care, 
Then let us not lengthen delay. 

The pleasure I feel with my dear, 

While gamesome young lambs are at sport 
Exceeds the delight of a peer, 

That shines with such grandeur at court : 
While Colin and Strephon go by, 

They form a disguise for awhile j 
They see how I'm blessed with a sigh, 

But envy forbids them to smile. 

Let great folks of liberty prate, 

T'enjoy it take infinite pains ; 
But liberty's primitive state 

Is only enjoyed on the plains. 
With Phillis I rove to atid fro— 

With her my gay minutes are spent ; 
'Twas Phillis first taught me to know, 

That happiness flows from content. M. H, 
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LINES WRITTEN BY THE SEA 
One evening, as the sun went down 
Gilding the mountains hare and brown, 

I wandered on the shore ; 
And such a blaze o'er ocean spread, 
And beauty on the meek earth shed, 

I never saw before. 



I was not lonely -. dwellings fair 

Were scattered round and shining there 

Gay groups were on the green 
Of children, wild with reckless g'ee, 

And parents that could child-like be, 
With them and in that scene. 

And on the sea, that looked of gnid, 
Each toy-like skiff and vessel hold 

Glided, and yet seemed still ; 
While sounds rose on the quiet, air, 
That mingling made sweet music there, 

Surpassing minstrel's skiH. 

The breezy murmur from the shore, 
Joy's laugh re-echoed o'er and o'er 

Alike by sire and child ; 
The whistle-shrill, the broken song, 
The far-off flute-notes lingering long, 

The lark's strain rich and wild. 

'Twas sunset in the world around, 
And, looking inwards, so I found 

'Twas sun-set in the sottt ; 
Nor grief, nor mirth were burning there, 
But musings sweet, and visions fair, 

In placid beauty stole. 

But moods like these the human mind 
Though seeking oft, may seldom find, 

Nor, finding, force to stay ; ■ 
As dews upon the drooping flower, 
That, having shone their little hour, 

Dry up, or fall away. 

But though all pleasures take their flight, 
Yet some will leave memorials bright 

For many an after year; 
The sun-set that dull night will shade 
These visions, which must quickly fade, 

Will half-immortal memory bjttid/ 
per me, when i*ar fr<ww her& 



